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of the human race it would be well that it should be done. , But some 
subjects are so vast that great condensation serves not to give the reader 
a clear idea, but only to confuse him. Thus it is with each of the chap- 
ters of Dr. Smith's work. We should say that, better almost to have no 
idea about the law of corporations or the law of insurance or the law of 
wills, than to have the confused idea which would result from the reading 
of this work. We were never before so impressed with the truth of the 
saying, that " a little knowledge is a dangerous thing," and we may add 
that a little knowledge can be conveyed in no more dangerous shape than 
an attempt to stuff a great deal of matter into too small a compass. The 
immortal Blackstone gave us in elementary form what in fact, if not in 
theory, was primarily a treatise on real property. He condensed it as 
much as any other man possibly could. A relatively equal condensation 
of the various laws which govern the ownership of personal property, and 
the rights springing therefrom, would make a book many times the size 
of the two volumes of Blackstone. Of course one in a small compass 
could explain some of the leading principles of law and illustrate some of 
their applications, but to go over the whole field of the law of property 
and give a condensed statement of the varying application of every prin- 
ciple, may result in the production of a useful digest, but cannot produce 
a useful elementary work. 

A work of three hundred pages attempting to give as much as this 
work gives, printed in large type, may be of use to the author in a future 
compilation of a work on personal property or law in general, but it is of 
no possible use to any one else. 

Perhaps we have spoken harshly. If the work did not show signs of 
having been Written by an able and learned lawyer we would have dis- 
missed it with a word. But it is a shame that one with the author's ability 
has not used the vast amount of material gathered to give to the profession 
something which the profession has been wanting for years, namely, an 
elementary work on the subject of the development of the law Of property. 

W.D. L. 



Forensic Oratory : A Manual for Advocates. By William C. 

Robinson, LL.D. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1893. 

This is a most excellent work, written by one who thoroughly believes 
in his science and its practical usefulness. It is, as the author says, " an 
attempt to place within the reach of youthful advocates a knowledge of 
the science and art of oratory, with especial reference to its forensic uses. 
The first part of the work is devoted to a statement of the general methods 
of the art of oratory, with the reasons upon which they rest and the 
effects which they are calculated to produce, together with such other 
topics as are introductory to the detailed study of the art." The second 
part treats of " the various processes which constitute the art of forensic 
oratory ; these are described, explained and formulated into practical rules." 
The book is well worth careful perusal by any one who looks forward to 
becoming a " court lawyer." It will properly imbue him with the import- 
ance of that rule of oratory which requires that one should present in 
support of his contention a few indisputable arguments that are at once 
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intelligent and acceptable to his hearers, and reject every thought which 
is obscure or superfluous. 

The usual criticism which one listening to young advocates in court 
is most apt to make is, that they bring into their arguments many points 
which are practically useless and only serve to obscure the really strong 
point or points of their case. The art of oratory, whether as typified by 
our best lawyers, or our great preachers, as the late Bishop Brooks, is to 
present one idea to the minds of the hearers in so many different ways 
and from so many different sides that its truth and importance sinks deep 
into the mind of the listener. 

Dr. Robinson has given the profession a very useful book, most com- 
plete in every way. There is only one unfavorable criticism, and that is 
rather of form than of substance. There is a certain heaviness of style- 
endless minutiae or over-refinement in the presentation of an idea. To 
give an example of what we mean, from Section 54, Dr. Robinson says : 
" The act whose performance an advocate endeavors to secure is the 
favorable decision of his cause. To render this decision it is necessary that 
his auditors should fully comprehend the questions which the cause pre- 
sents, that they should perceive the desired decision to be demanded by 
the rules of law, and that their natural disposition to comply with this 
demand should conquer opposing influences, and control their will," etc. 
This is perfectly true. It is written in irreproachable English, and yet we 
are forced to say that these evident propositions, which no reader will dis- 
pute, could be put in a more concise, even lighter vein. Such criticism, 
however, on such an excellent work, lays itself open to the charge of 
being captious. We recommend all our readers to examine Dr. Robin- 
son's " Forensic Oratory " for themselves. 

W. D. L. 



Miscellaneous Reports : Cases Decided in the Inferior 
Courts of Record of the State of New York. F. B. 
Delehanty, Reporter. Vol I. Albany: James B. Lyon, 1893. 

This volume presents a good appearance, and contains evidence that 
care was exercised in its preparation. Probably, however, it did not 
involve a great amount of work to the reporter, as it has been necessary 
to supplement the opinions of the courts by a statement of facts in only a 
few instances. The preparation of the syllabuses has been done with 
intelligent discrimination. The typography of the book is excellent, and 
its general appearance pleasing. 

Among the cases reported we notice one — Loucks v. Gallogly, p. 22 — 
which raises a question of considerable interest. The plaintiff found a 
sum of money in a public desk in a bank, and handed the money to the 
defendant to keep for the owner. The defendant was the teller of the 
bank, according to the syllabus and opinion ; the cashier, according to 
the statement of facts. After the lapse of about two years, the owner not 
having appeared, the plaintiff demanded the money. The defendant 
refused to redeliver it, and the plaintiff brought suit to recover. The 
Court held that as it appeared the money had merely been mislaid and 



